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Semaj — What is the diflference ? 

Adoi^phus — A mighty difference whether 
things were made of something, created of noth- 
ing, or emanated. If things came into existence 
by the word of God's power, then they were 
neither made nor created, but emanated from 
Him. 

Semaj — Adolph, what you] have is not from 
the Bible, and why argue about it ? 

Adolphus — It is what a very intelligent class 
of Christians say they believe, and you must 
admit the Bible does say, " For in six days the 
Lord made the heavens and the earth." 

Skmaj — ^That does not mean six days of 
twenty-four hours. 

Adoi^phus — Does not the general Bible reader 
understand this as six days of twenty-four hours? 

Semaj — I presume he does, but — 

Adolphus — Does not the average Bible teacher 
teach six days of twenty-four hours ? 

Semaj— What if he does — we know differently. 

ADOI.PHUS — But did not the writer mean six 
days of twenty-four hours? 

Semaj — Oh, Adolphus, you have not become 
one of those hair-splitting quibblers, I hope? 

Adolphus — I am trying to find out what you 
and other professing Christians believe. By your 
own admission, your Biblical author meant six 
days of twenty-four hours. Your Biblical in- 
structor teaches six days of twenty-four hours, 
and your average Christian understands six days 
of twenty-four hours. 

If you tacitly admit the same idea when with 



Father — My son, you are sick mentally, and 
your opnclusions show it. While you do not 
deny openly, you do not believe the great funda- 
mentals. 

Adolphus — Father, you do me injustice. It 
is not that I deny the great fundamentals of reli- 
gion and Christianity, but it is that I do not accept 
them for the reasons on which you stand. If I 
had to depend upon the reasons you give, I would 
be compelled to deny. Three years ago, father, 
your statement might have been true. Yes, you 
might have said I denied many utterances of the 
creeds. The creeds have too long been the Bible, 
instead of the Bible being the creed. But now I 
know in whom I believe, and why I believe in 
Him. 

Father— What do you mean? I do not 
understand you. 

Adolphus — I mean that I believe in Qod the 
Great, All — personality, not because I believe in 
the Bible or the creeds, but because I believe in 
yourself a personality, in myself a personality, in 
human personality. I have, gotten past the fear 
of council condemnation or priestly anathema. 
While I am consciously hungering for the truth, 
my thoughts and convictions are just as religious 
and inspired as those of ancient men. 

Father — My son, I am surprised. Have the 
minds of modern men grasped the personal All, 
as you call him, as fully as the writers of the Bible 
did? 

Adolphus — Regarding creation, duration, 
they have surpassed them. 

Father — Adolphus, you amaze me. 
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Father — ^Well — ahem — ^well, not exa,ctjy th^t, 
but, well — ahem — Adolphus, I would sooner hold 
to the old Scripture doctrine — this worid made in 
six days of twenty-four hours, and now 6>ooo 
years old, than to your new theories. 

Adolphus — Then you do admit, do you, father, 
that. the idea of modem scientists concerning this 
world are not Biblical? 

Father — I admit they are not the teachings 
men have interpreted the Bible to give. 

ADOI.PHTJS — Exactly so — that is all I have 
been claiming. 

Father — But if they should ever be proven 
all that would be necessary to make them har- 
monize with the Bible would be to change our 
interpretation of the Bible a little. 

Adoi^phus— Yes, father, that is all. Just 
change your Bible interpretation and you can 
make harmony, and if you make your interpreta- 
tion conform to science you will have something 
reasonable. 
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Subdivision IV. 

Students and Professor. 

College Lecture Room of Physical Laboratory. 

Professor— Our subject tg-day, gentlemen, 
is water and its conditions of equilibriupi and 
the conclusions we may draw therefrom* This 
tank (pointing to a tank of water), gentlemen, is 
intended to represent a supply of water in nature 
-—a mountain lake or underground reservoir 
contained between two strata of earth. What 
now does this tube represent? 
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leon was kept prisoner of war after the battle of 
Sedan. The palace stands on a beautiful lawn. 
Just back of the lawn is an artificial lake. Back 
of the lake is an elevated plateau. Beyond the 
plateau is the mountain range. A grand cassel- 
lar looking building, surmounted by an immense 
statue of Hercules, stands on the mountain ridge 
at the top of what looks like a grand triple stair- 
way. The traveller, as he stands on the rear 
veranda of that palace and looks over lawn and 
lake and plateau up the mountain side, asks. Is 
that a castle on the mountain ? Is that a triple 
stairway up to it ? Visit that palace some Sun- 
day or Wednesday afternoon in summer. At 
2.30 p. M. the prospect suddenly changes. That 
edifice on the mountain is a reservoir. The water 
is turned on at that hour and comes leaping, 
rushing, foaming, roaring down over the triple 
stairway, which is a grand series of terraces. 
After leaping the last terrace precipice it makes 
its way over dams and old moss grown towers, 
then along the bed of the stream, which winds its 
way through the adjoining primeval forest down 
to the artificial lake near the palace. About this 
time your attention is attracted to the lake b}'^ the 
water beginning to spout up through a tube near 
its center, which is in direct connection with the 
reservoir on the mountain top. Higher and higher 
it rises — ^twenty, thirty, fifty, seventy, ninety feet 
into the air it rises and falls back in geometrical 
curves, forming a wonderfully beautiful cone of 
glittering, sparkling gems of water reflecting the 
sun's rays. It is the famous Wilhelm's Hohe 
Cascade. Do you not immediately conclude, 
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since that stream rises ninety feet, the reservoir 
on the mountain must be at least as high? 
Without a moment's argument this is what you 
conclude on scientific grounds. 



Subdivision V. 

A Hazing — A Freshman's Room of ye olden times. 

(Several students enter.) 

No. I — How do do, Freshy? We thought we 
would come and give you a welcome to college. 

Fresh. — Oh thank you, you are very kind. 

No. I — Had many callers yet? 

Fresh. — No ! one or two classmates have come 
to study. 

No. 2 — But you have had no callers, social or 
otherwise? 

Fresh. — We have made few acquaintances 
outside of our class. Have been very busy set- 
tling, and have not felt quite ready to entertain. 

No. 3 — We thought possibly you might be 
homesick — need cheering up. 

Fresh. — Thank you, you are very neighborly. 

No. 4 — Have you any cigars? 

Fresh. 2 — No, we haven't, we don't use them, 
but I will send out and get some if you would 
like to smoke. 

Fresh, i — By jove! you won't send me for 
cigars. 

No. 5 — Oh! you don't smoke? 

Fresh, i — Nor do we allow smoking in this 
room. 

No. 6 — Oh, this is your rooim, is it? 
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Fresh. 2 — Not under these circumstances. 
(Proceeds to unbind Fresh, i). (No. 2 clinches 
him — a scuffle ensues— door opens and in rush a 
crowd of students. Fresh. 2 is overpowered and 
made to sit down. They clear a place in the cen- 
ter of the room — lift Fresh, i upon the table). 

No. I — Now Freshy, please enlighten us with 
some of your superfluous knowledge. 

Fresh, i — Get out you curs — murder! Oh, 
Fresh. (They grab and gag him). 

No. I — Gentlemen, this Freshy needs a little 
mellowing. Please make room. (Spreads a 
blanket on the floor and binds his arms and legs 
together). Now Freshy, keep straight and stiff". 
(One takes hold on each corner and two on each 
side of the blanket). Now, fellows, all together. 
(They toss him three times to the ceiling. They 
ungag him). Now, Freshy, will you unbosom a 
little of your sweetness? 

Fresh, i — Out, limbs of Satan! (They gag 
him again.) 

No. I — Gentlemen, the sweetness is beginning 
to flow. But he needs a little more mellowing. 
All get ready again. Now together. (They toss 
him four times). 

Fresh, i — Now, fellows, this is too vilely 
mean and contemptible. 

No. 2 — Oh, well, we are reasonable if you are 
willing to be so. Just don't let your mouth fly 
open quite so widely. 

Fresh, i — Reason with a gang of devils. Fel- 
lows, if this is not devilish, what could be? 
Come into a student's room masked like high- 
waymen. 
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No. 3 — Hold on now, Freshy, this is not a co- 
educational academy. No chance to be sweet on 
the ladies and sour on the gents. Remember 
this is your introductory lecture in this new 
capacity as (?). Go on now and do not make 
any more mistakes or you may lose your profes- 
sorial position. 

Fresh, i — Roughs of the Sophomore class of 
(?) college. 

Ai.1.— *Rah! 'rah! 'rah! 

Fresh, i — One thing delights me, namely, the 
opportunity for work here. Had my lot been 
cast among the Coolies of India or the Hottentots 
of Africa, or the Bushmen of Australia, I should 
not have found so great a need of civilization, nor 
as good an opportunity to exercise my influence 
as a civilizer. 

Ai.1.— 'Rah! 'rah! 'rah! 

Fresh, i — It is a grand opportunity to have a 
primeval forest to subdue — a waste howling wil- 
derness of ideas and customs to populate with 
sanity and reason. Both of which I find here as 
Professor of the Sophomore class. They who 
change deserts into gardens blossoming with 
roses are among the first of men. 

All— *Rah! 'rah! 'rah! 

Fresh, i — This is what I propose to do with 
you Sophomores, or break your necks — 

All— 'Rah! 'rah! 'rah! 

Fresh, i — But Bushmen like you, who change 
gardens of blossoming custom into deserts of 
rowdyism ought to be expelled from college, and 
classed with the beasts of the jungles and reptiles 
of the swamps. Stinging in the darkness and 



leaping upon the worthy student's back, barking' 
like hyenas and masked like robbers, you ought 
to have your necks wrung. 

Ali.— *Rah! 'rah! 'rah! 

No. I — The lecture hour is past, Freshy. You 
better wind up. 

Fresh, i — Sit still,- villains ! I have just begun 
my lecture. I have just begun to state what you 
ought to be, but have no hope of ever becoming. 
One life is too short to tell all that you lack. 
One life is too short to change a thistle into an oak 
or an ape into a man. I have a grand oppor- 
tunity for work, but this Sophomoric material is 
so rotten, useless, th^t I expect to fail of accom- 
plishing anything. 

Ali.— 'Rah! 'rah! 'rah! Enough. (They 
hustle him off.) 

Subdivision VI. 

Edinburg, — V^alking out Morningside. 

Student — Professor, I suppose you never 
trouble yourself over the Bible. You reject it, 
they tell me, so you do not feel called upon to 
explain. 

Professor — That is decidedly sweeping. I 
have not intended to give anyone this impression 
regarding my views. 

Student — I beg your pardon. Professor, but 
from what I have heard others say, I concluded 
that you reject creed, Bible and all. 

Professor — I have not felt called upon to 
state just where I stand. But I can say, people 
generally do not know where I stand, if this is 
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what they report. I do not claim to stand upon 
the same religious foundation as some, but — 

Student — Then you claim there is some other 
foundation for religion than the Bible and Church, 
do you? 

Professor — It seems to me that' Religion 
should have a foundation as broad and deep and 
strong as any Science — Geology, Chemistry or 
Zoology. People recognize the fact that in a 
material structure we need a foundation suffi- 
ciently broad, deep and strong to support the 
superstructure. So also in the matter of intel- 
lectual or character building we must have foun- 
dation, facts and principles, broad, strong and 
deep. I claim, also, the same for Religion. It 
can no longer hang in the air without founda- 
tion. 

Student — Pardon me then, Professor. I once 
thought I had a firm foundation for my religious 
beliefs and hopes. I feel now that it is shaky — 
rather, that it has completely given way. 

Professor — What, may I ask, was the founda- 
tion you thought firm ? 

Student — Oh, the usual, Bible, Creed and 
Church. 

Professor — Why have you given them up? 

Student — They no longer seem reliable. 

Professor — In what respects? 

Student — Historically and scientifically. 

Professor — What historical statements do 
you question? 

Student — Oh, the whole book seems to me a 
fine fiction. 
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Professor— Do you mean to say you doubt 
that Noah, Abraham, Moses, David, Isaiah, Jesus 
Christ and John ever lived? 

Student — That is just my trouble. I never 
saw them, nor anyone who did see them, conse- 
quently I cannot rest confidently on them and 
their reported teachings. 

Professor — Then you wish a visible and 
tangible foundation for your belief? 

Student — If there is such. 

Professor — ^Well, you do not ask much, do 
you, and that, too, from one whom you under- 
stand, rejects the Bible, &c? 

Student— Well, to be perfectly frank, you 
impressed me the other day when we were talk- 
ing, and when I was so impolite as to refuse to 
talk with you on religious questions, as having a 
religious foundation, on which you rested, without 
the shadow of a doubt. You spoke, in the few 
words you said, as if you could see it, hear it and 
touch it, as if it were scientific. 

Professor — I was a little surprised at your 
refusing to talk along religious lines that day, but 
I could sympathize with you, having felt reluctant 
myself at one time to talking along those lines. 

Student — My only excuse for refusing to 
talk with you that day on religious subjects was 
this : I have suffered so much from attempting 
to harmonize what I was taught as a child with 
what I have been compelled as a student of sci- 
ence and philosophy to accept, that my only relief 
of -late has beeti to taboo the whole subject. For 
nearly three years I have neither thought about 
Religion myself nor allowed others to talk to me 
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abbut it. Though a church member, I no longer 
attend church or communion. I do not accept 
the Bible as the revelation from God, nor the 
Creeds and Church as of more than human 
authority. I do not think I can ever again look 
upon Jesus Christ as divine. Now, if you have a 
different foundation and are willing to let me 
know what it is, I shall be so thankful* I feel 
like an orphan; I have lost my father, God — ^my 
brother, Jesus Christ — my mother, the Christian 
Church. I am lonesome and homesick; the 
future is all dark. If there be a God and a reason 
for believing in Him, which I can see, hear and 
touch, I wish to know it and Him. If Jesus 
Christ is truly God's son in a peculiar sense 
which makes Him divine, I wish to know the 
reason and accept Him. 

Profkssor — Your request is reasonable, but 
so large I doubt whether I can state more at this 
time than "why I believe in a Supreme Person- 
ality Source from whom all things and beings 
have come. " 

Student — If I could only believe so much I 
would then have a foundation for hope and 
trust. 

Professor — Yes, belief in God is the founda- 
tion for all religious truth. Unless there be a 
Personal God, the Christian's Christ is a fiction, 
the Holy Spirit a delusion, the Bible a lie and 
the system of Christian truths a rope of sand, 
In a very true sense, also, my foundation is both 
visible and tangible — in other words, scientific. 

Student — It is such a foundation I seek. 

Professor —Where have you sought it? 
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pROicesspR — Did you ever see a stream rise 
liigher than its fountain head? 

Student — Never, unless forced artificially. . 

Professor — I claim, for reasons which I will 
give you next week in my biological lecture, that 
the same law holds in regard to the stream of 
terrestrial life. 

Student — Well, suppose I accept your prin- 
ciple. Apply it, please. 

Professor — We see, do we not, terrestrial life 
flow on and up from seaweed to oak, from jelly 
fish to eagle, from ape to man? Have you a doubt 
that this stream of terrestrial life exists? 

Student — Not the shadow of a doubt. 

Professor — Did you never think that this life 
stream which rises here before our eyes, yes, in 
you and me, up to personality cannot possibly 
have risen higher than its source? 

Student — I never before looked at it in that 
light. 

Professor — But you see it now, do you? I am 
a personality, you are a personality. We have 
not always existed. We did not create ourselves. 
The source from which we came cannot be then 
only unconscious force, and law it must be at least 
as high as we are personality. 

Student — I see! Yes, I see. What now is 
the second stone in your foundation? 

Professor — ^That this supreme personality is 
a good and loving being, and has shown Himself 
in a human personal organism. But, here we are 
back at the University. 

Student — May I trouble you at some future 
time for the second stones? 
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PART II. 
Subdivision I. 

Professor Buckner*s Study, 

Penoru — Professors Buckner, Belroth, Dr. Koch and 
others. 

Dr. Koch — Gentlemen, our theory of evolu- 
tion stands just here. Unless we can show life 
coming from inorganic matter devoid of germs 
we have no Scientific diata for saying "We see in 
matter the promise and potency of every form of 
life." Evolution is still purely a Scientific 
theory. 

BeIvROTh — We all admit your statement. Now 
what would you suggest? 

Dr. Koch — I would suggest that we place 
matter devoid of germs in the most favorable 
surroundings possible for life, and await results. 

BucKNER — That is somewhat indefinite. 
Please state your proposed experiment in detail. 

Dr. Koch — I should suggest taking a wisp of 
hay and destroying all germs of life upon it by 
baking. Then I would take a jar of water and 
destroy all germs of life in it by boiling. I should 
then immerse the wisp of hay in the jar of 
water and await the result. If life appears in 
such a preparation, we have Scientific data that 
life has come from inorganic matter devoid of 
germs. We have then a basis for our hypothesis 
of evolution. 
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Subdivision II, 

Biological Laboratot7. 

Penon* — Professor and stndenti. (Dressed in Labor- 
atoryaprona, etc) From one side of the laboratoi7 they 
come bearing in tongs a wisp of hay. Some are coming 
from the opposite side bearing a. jar of boiling water. 
They immerse the wisp of hay in the jar of water and 
seal it up. They place it on the laboratory shelf. Each 
minute an observer passes. After examining and jotting 
down in a boolc he moves on. and exclaims ; " No life 
yet." At length one passes, and after examining, ex- 
claims: " Life ! we have it. Life from inorganic matter 
devoid of geims.'' (What be saw was what you have 
often seen on a stagnant pool on a warm sammer day. 
You call it " a greenish scum. ' ' That is a little forest- 
it is one of the lowest forms of vegetable life.) 

Subdivision III. 

A Lecture HdU — Occupying the platform are Piafessors 
Huxley, Agassiz and Dana ; Presidents Porter, McCosb, 
Eliot and Seeley ; Judges Davis, &c. ; Mr. Dodge, &c. 

Professor — (Dean of School) — Ladies and 
Gentlemen : This is no common occasion for the 
residents of New York City. We have with us 
a scholar recognized the world over as authority 
in his specialty. He is one of that Anglo-speak- 
iog race from which we Americans have sprung. 
He is our cousin by blood, our father in scien- 
tific culture and activity. It is to me not a 
pleasure merely, but an honor to have the oppor- 
tunity of introducing to you Prof. Huxley, of 
England, F. R. S., F. R. G. S., F. R. S. S. 

Prof. HdxlEy — Ladies and Gentlemen : I 
have looked forward to this visit to America with 



pleasant anticipation. I find America is a nice 
little country. We are here to-night, I presume, 
"to consider one phase of scientific investigation. 
I take it for granted that you are all interested 
in the science of biology, even if you may not be 
interested in the theory of evolution. But one 
interested in evolution cannot but be interested 
in biology, for it is to furnish not the comer 
stone merely, but the great, broad, deep founda- 
tion that such a superstructure must have if it is 
to stand. We feel that it has already furnished 
us with scientific data justifying us in saying 
that we see in this matter (holding up a cobble 
stone) the promise and potency of every form of 
life. 

Given matter eternal, with its present inherent 
forces and laws, and we have an all sufficient 
beginning and source of whatever we see in this 
earth. Does anyone go back of this and ask, " but 
whence came this matter with its inherent forces 
and laws? " I answer we admit we do not know. 
This is our starting point. Are there any who say, 
"there must be something ultimate; we cannot 
be satisfied until we get back to that starting 
point." We answer, we see no satisfactory data 
from which to judge of any source more ultimate 
than matter with its inherent forces and laws. 

We are consequently willing to confess our- 
selves ignorant of such a source; we are willing 
to begin at this point where we do find data. 
Our ultimate data are matter with inherent forces 
and laws. We see in this matter the promise 
and potency of every form of life. Give us eter- 
nal matter with its inherent forces and laws and 
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eannot understand Theological subjects. They 
seem not to wish to understand them aright. 
^We, on the other hand, wish to understand 
Science, but we do not hold it of more import- 
ance than Theology. 

ADOiyPHUS — Is not truth, truth? If so, does 
it matter whether we call it Science or Theology? 

Skmaj — But you admit that some truths are of 
more importance than others. 

ADOI.PHUS — Of course; the coat I shall wear 
or have worn (its style, color, etc.,) is not of so 
great importance as what I am and shall be. 

Skmaj — Exactly so ; this earth with its atmos- 
phere and fruits, etc., this body with its inherent 
tendencies are my coat and consequently not so 
important as what I am in thought, desire, activ- 
ity, words — in my relations to you and to God. 

Adoi^phus — I have never heard anyone object 
to your Golden Rule Theology, or to the funda- 
mental principles of the Ten Commandments. 
It is where you mix up what we wear with what 
we are that I and others object. In other words, 
the Science so-called of Theology is not of any 
use to-day except as a contrast between what we 
once thought and what is now known. 

Semaj — Do you mean to imply that all that we 
call Science to-day is positively true and settled; 
that there will be no giving up of present Scien- 
tific views. 

Adolphus — Not that, but we know that this 
world was not made in six days of twenty-four 
hours, and that it is more than 6,000 years old. 

Skmaj — Do you mean to say that the Bible is 
no better than other books? 
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AdoI/PHUS — Exactly so. Not one of the books 
of the Bible was written for it. Each and all 
were written independently for local and tempo- 
rary reasons. Even the historical writings were 
a demand of the times to commemorate events 
and persons active in them. The poetic books 
and prophesies were outgushings of minds and 
hearts overflowing with great convictions and 
emotions. 

Semaj — Do you mean to say the various books 
of the Bible existed before they were considered 
parts of an inspired whole ? 

ADOI.PHUS — Certainly; moreover, the asser- 
tion of inspiration was never heard until these 
books had won their way into the hearts of the 
people for their own intrinsic worth, as viewed 
by the people of those times. 

Semaj — Well, perhaps I am wrong, but I had 
always the idea that the Bible always existed in 
its present form. 

Adoi^phus — I once had that idea. I presume 
others have been as big fools as we were. 

Subdivision V. 

A Biological Laboratory. 
Professors and Students. 

Professor — Gentlemen, an experiment was 
tried five years ago to see if life would come from 
inorganic matter devoid of germs. You know 
the result. That experiment seemed to give life 
from inorganic matter devoid of germs. We 
proposed fourteen months ago to test that prin- 
ciple again with this precaution that the wisp of 
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progress is no exception to the rule. Our old 
theories and hypotheses die for lack of data to 
support them. Over them rise new theories 
because they explain better new phenomena* 
That man is a base coward, be he Theologian or 
Scientist, who fears to accept new light and to 
modify his theories accordingly. 

A short time ago we thought we had Scientific 
data for saying that life can come from inorganic 
matter devoid of germs. As we looked at the 
clod of earth we have said, '' I see in this matter 
the promise and potency of every form of life." 
Can we truthfully say this to-day? Recent ex- 
periments have shown us that we have no Scien- 
tific data warranting that assertion. "We have 
no Scientific data for saying that life can come 
from anything short of life" is what we are com- 
pelled to say to-day. A corollary to this is, we 
have no Scientific data for saying that any higher 
grade of life comes from anything short of a life 
as high as itself, or from a grand sum total of 
forces and laws and life at least equal to itself. 
Ladies, Lords and gentlemen, I frankly confess 
I am sorry to be compelled to say this. I have 
loved the theory of Evolution like 'a. father. 
Eternal matter capable of bringing forth life, and 
eternal forces and laws capable of developing it 
into higher and higher forms seemed to me so 
grand a conception of the universe and of its 
development, so clear an explanation of many a 
dark phenomenon that I have been loth to yield 
it as untenable. But truth is even dearer to me 
than theory, and experimental data than hypoth- 
esis. I stand here this evening to pull up a 
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Craig — Glorious light ! Clear as night ! How 
encouraging it must be. 
' (Enter six other students.) 

Dawes — Hullo ! Here are Semaj and Craig. 

Bi^AiNE — Come, fellows, we were just wanting 
two more to complete our octet. 

Craig — What is up now ? 

Porter — Arthur wants to serenade Miss Rus- 
sell. Can't you come ? 

Craig — What do you say, Adolph ? 

ADOI.PHUS — Serenade? Of course. A fellow 
who will not help a fellow serenade so tangible 
an object as a lady-love is a skeptic beyond my 
depth. 

Porter — Come on then. (They walk on, 
singing.) **It's the way we have at old (?) sir." 
(Stop before a house aild sing:) 

"Stars of a summer night, 
Far in your azure deeps, 
Hide, hide your golden light. 
She sleeps, my lady sleeps, 
She sleeps, she sleeps. 

My lady sleeps." 

&c., &c. 

^' In einem kulen grunde, 
Da geht ein Muhlen-rad. 
Mein I^iebchen ist verschwunden, 
Da dort gevohnet hat. 
Mein I^iebchen ist verschvunden. 
Da dort gevohnet hat." 

&c., &c. 
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stream has risen to this point, how high must the 
fountain be from which it flows? Must it not 
contain the elements of matter and vegetable 
life energy? Leaving aside all religious teaching, 
looking at our data from a purely Scientific 
standpoint, the fountain from which vegetable 
flows must be at least as high as vegetable life. 
Were our stream to stop at this point, we would 
have no data for saying that the fountain of life 
stands higher. Moving up the stream of life, we 
come to what we term animal life. Here we see 
the sensuous principle. In the animal we see, in 
addition to the physical life as seen in the plant, 
sensuous life. Break the leg of the animal, cut 
off" his ear, mutilate its body in any way, you 
produce pain. Feed it with good food, shelter it 
from the inclement weather, you produce pleas- 
ure. Our stream now has risen to sensuous 
life. How high must the fountain be from 
which it flows? Standing upon our Scientific 
principle, can it be lower than sensuous life, 
instinctive life? Let us continue to look up the 
stream. We see in humanity, thought life, 
reason life, choice life. How high must the foun- 
tain be from which such life flows? Can it be 
lower than thought, reason, choice life? But we 
have not reached the high water mark of our 
stream. We see in humanity that wonderful life 
which enables man to say, "I am. I am distinct 
from everything else. I am a personality." The 
stream of life has risen to personality. How 
high must the fountain be from which it flows? 
Can it be unconscious force and law merely? Can 
it be merely sensuous life? Must it not be at least 
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Sadie (Taking his hand and motioning with 

her left, holding the glove of right) — Believe me, 

Adolph, if Christianity had done nothing more 

than write the Oratorio of the Messiah it would 

have been justified in its promulgation of what 

you call a false tenet — the divinity of. Christ. 

(Music strikes up from outside:) 

" Hark, on the listening ear of night. 
Come the melodious strains." 

Sadie looks at Adolphus surprised, but happy. 
They sit down on the sofa, holding each the 
other's hand. Curtain falls. Music continues): 

" Of wild Judea stretching far, 
Her silver mantled plains," &c. 
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baked hay should not be exposed to air charged 
with germs before it was immersed in the boiled 
water. You remember preparing this jar four- 
teen months ago. (Pointing to a jar.) See the 
result. There is no more life here than was four- 
teen months ago. We consider this proof that 
the life which appeared in that jar of the former 
experiment was the development of germs taken 
up by the wisp of hay in being transferred through 
air charged with germs to the jar of water. We 
have then no Scientific data for saying that life 
can come from inorganic matter devoid of germs. 
But this is the basis needed to support the theory 
of evolution. We have it not. 



Subdivision VI. 

Kensington) London. 

Persons — Professor Huxley, I/ords and dignitaries, 
Mayor in official robes, soldiers, scholars and notables. 
Introduced by Sir William Turner. 

Professor Turner — I^adies, I^ords and Gen- 
tlemen : We are here to-night to listen to Pro- 
fessor Huxley as he speaks to us on Biology. 
He needs no introduction to a I^ondon audience. 
He is not our cousin as the Americans called 
him a short time ago. He is our brother, father 
in Biological thought and research. It gives me 
great pleasure to announce Professor Huxley. 

Professor Huxi^ey — Ladies, Lords and Gen- 
tlemen : It is a pleasure to go abroad, but it is 
a greater pleasure to return. We come to-night 
to consider the progress of Science in certain 
directions. Progress means change. Scientific 
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PART III. 
Subdivision I. 

Night — A University Campus. 

Objects and Persons — ^Tree, Dog, Students, Adolphus. 

Adolphus — (Walking alone, with head down.) 
If I could find some one thing which I could 
believe without a doubt* But what is there of 
which I can say I am sure it is just as represented. 
I once thought the Bible true in every word and 
assertion. Is it? Would that I could say as I 
once said, "I know that Abraham and Moses and 
David and Christ and John were realities, not 
fictions. Would that I were sure that the Bible 
story is not a stupendous fiction. What is there 
under the sun of which I can say " I know thou 
art." "Oh God, if thou art show me the light." 
(He stops short before a beautiful Elm, bathed 
in electric light). Well, if there is not one object 
of which I have not the slightest doubt. Have 
I any doubt of your existence, you grand old 
Elm? Not a shodow of doubt. I know thou 
art. (A dog walks in, Newfoundland). And 
here is Bruno. Well, Bruno (patting him), I am 
glad to see you. Do you know you are? I 
doubt it. But I know you are (checks his utter- 
ance)? Do I? Do I? Am I sure? (Then 
speaking firmly) Yes, I know thou art Bruno. 
What ! certainty of even a tree and a dog ! 
Light, light. (Listens to boys shouting on camp- 
us). Bruce, Blair, Hall, real classmates. Reali- 
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stream has risen to this point, how high must the 
fountain be from which it flows? Must it not 
contain the elements of matter and vegetable 
life energy? Leaving aside all religious teaching, 
looking at our data from a purely Scientific 
standpoint, the fountain from which vegetable 
flows must be at least as high as vegetable life. 
Were our stream to stop at this point, we would 
have no data for saying that the fountain of life 
stands higher. Moving up the stream of life, we 
come to what we term animal life. Here we see 
the sensuous principle. In the animal we see, in 
addition to the physical life as seen in the plant, 
sensuous life. Break the leg of the animal, cut 
off" his ear, mutilate its body in any way, you 
produce pain. Feed it with good food, shelter it 
from the inclement weather, you produce pleas- 
ure. Our stream now has risen to sensuous 
life. How high must the fountain be from 
which it flows? Standing upon our Scientific 
principle, can it be lower than sensuous life, 
instinctive life? Let us continue to look up the 
stream. We see in humanity, thought life, 
reason life, choice life. How high must the foun- 
tain be from which such life flows? Can it be 
lower than thought, reason, choice life? But we 
have not reached the high water mark of our 
stream. We see in humanity that wonderful life 
which enables man to say, "I am. I am distinct 
from everything else. I am a personality." The 
stream of life has risen to personality. How 
high must the fountain be from which it flows? 
Can it be unconscious force and law merely? Can 
it be merely sensuous life? Must it not be at least 
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PART III. 
Subdivision I. 

Night — A University Campus. 

Objects and Persons — ^Tree, Dog, Students, Adolphus. 

Adolphus — (Walking alone, with head down.) 
If I could find some one thing which I could 
believe without a doubt. But what is there of 
which I can say I am sure it is just as represented. 
I once thought the Bible true in every word and 
assertion. Is it? Would that I could say as I 
once said, "I know that Abraham and Moses and 
David and Christ and John were realities, not 
fictions. Would that I were sure that the Bible 
story is not a stupendous fiction. What is there 
under the sun of which I can say " I know thou 
art." "Oh God, if thou art show me the light." 
(He stops short before a beautiful Elm, bathed 
in electric light). Well, if there is not one object 
of which I have not the slightest doubt. Have 
I any doubt of your existence, you grand old 
Elm? Not a shodow of doubt. I know thou 
art. (A dog walks in, Newfoundland). And 
here is Bruno. Well, Bruno (patting him), I am 
glad to see you. Do you know you are? I 
doubt it. But I know you are (checks his utter- 
ance): Do I? Do I? Am I sure? (Then 
speaking firmly) Yes, I know thou art Bruno. 
What ! certainty of even a tree and a dog ! 
Light, light. (Listens to boys shouting on camp- 
us). Bruce, Blair, Hall, real classmates. Reali- 
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Craig — Glorious light ! Clear as night ! How 
encouraging it must be. 
' (Enter six other students.) 

Dawes — Hullo ! Here are Semaj and Craig. 

Blaine — Come, fellows, we were just wanting 
two more to complete our octet. 

Craig — What is up now ? 

Porter — Arthur wants to serenade Miss Rus- 
sell. Can't you come ? 

Craig — What do you say, Adolph ? 

AdoIvPHUS — Serenade ? Of course. A fellow 
who will not help a fellow serenade so tangible 
an object as a lady-love is a skeptic beyond my 
depth. 

Porter — Come on then. (They walk on, 
singing.) "It's the way we have at old (?) sir." 
(Stop before a house arid sing:) 

*' Stars of a summer night, 
Far in your azure deeps. 
Hide, hide your golden light. 
She sleeps, my lady sleeps, 
She sleeps, she sleeps, 

My lady sleeps.*' 

&c., &c. 

" In einem kulen grunde, 
Da geht ein Muhlen-rad. 
Mein I/iebchen ist verschwunden, 
Da dort gevohnet hat. 
Mein Liebchen ist verschvunden, 
Da dort gevohnet hat." 

&c., &c. 
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stream has risen to this point, how high must the 
fountain be from which it flows? Must it not 
contain the elements of matter and vegetable 
life energy? Leaving aside all religious teaching, 
looking at our data from a purely Scientific 
standpoint, the fountain from which vegetable 
flows must be at least as high as vegetable life. 
Were our stream to stop at this point, we would 
have no data for saying that the fountain of life 
stands higher. Moving up the stream of life, we 
come to what we term animal life. Here we see 
the sensuous principle. In the animal we see, in 
addition to the physical life as seen in the plant, 
sensuous life. Break the leg of the animal, cut 
off" his ear, mutilate its body in any way, you 
produce pain. Feed it with good food, shelter it 
from the inclement weather, you produce pleas- 
ure. Our stream now has risen to sensuous 
life. How high must the fountain be from 
which it flows? Standing upon our Scientific 
principle, can it be lower than sensuous life, 
instinctive life? Let us continue to look up the 
stream. We see in humanity, thought life, 
reason life, choice life. How high must the foun- 
tain be from which such life flows? Can it be 
lower than thought, reason, choice life? But we 
have not reached the high water mark of our 
stream. We see in humanity that wonderful life 
which enables man to say, "I am. I am distinct 
from everything else. I am a personality." The 
stream of life has risen to personality. How 
high must the fountain be from which it flows? 
Can it be unconscious force and law merely? Can 
it be merely sensuous life? Must it not be at least 
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